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The Literary Week. 

Aw Educational Supplement is included in the present 
issue, in which we notice a number of school and text- 
books that have been issued since the autumn of last year. 


Among the new volumes in general literature published 
during the week we note the following :— 


Prostemws 1x Astropaysics. By Agnes M. Clerke. 


Miss Agnes Clerke’s “‘ History of Astronomy” was a 
survey of the past. ‘‘ Problems in Astrophysics ”’ looks to 
the future. It is long and learned, and is described as 
‘emphatically a new century book. Astrophysics is a 
science still at the outset of a magnificent career. Its 
ways are beset with claimants for its attention. There is 
often much difficulty in choosing between them, yet 
rapidity of progress depends upon prudence in selection. 
Many hints for its guidance are accordingly offered in the 
present work, which deals, so far as possible, with 
answerable questions.” 


LoxDON BEFORE THE Conquest. By W. R. Lethaby. 


A collection of careful notes on Pre-Conquest London. 
In his introduction Mr. Lethaby says: ‘‘ Of the hundreds 
of books concerning London, there is not one which treats 
of its ancient topography as a whole.” The author sets 
out to reconstruct and to correct. Some of the chapter- 
headings read as follows: ‘‘ Rivers and Fords,” ‘‘ Roads 
and the Bridge,” ‘‘The Walls, Gates, and Quays.” 
Streets, craft guilds and schools, churches and so forth 
are. dealt with,. and the volume concludes with an 
interesting note on the materials for the construction of 
maps of early London. 


Tue Kyicut oF THE MAYPoLe. 


A comedy in four acts. The period is 1661, and 
Charles II. is one of the characters. This play was 
written in 1900, twenty-five years having come and gone 
since in “‘ An Unhistorical Pastoral” the author first wrote 
of the Maypole. On the title-page we find this motto: 
“When your heart is heavy you should think of something 
wholly delightful ; of the Nebular Hypothesis, for example, 
or of a Maypole.” 


By John Davidson. 
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Mewortes or A Hunprep Years. By Edward Everett Hale. 


American memories by the author of ‘‘ The Man without 
a Country.”’ ‘‘I live,’’ writes Mr. Hale, “in a large, 
old-fashioned house which is crowded from cellar to attie 
with letters and other manuscripts, with pamphlets and 
with newspapers. Here are the diaries and correspondence 
of my own generation, and of my father’s and mother’s, 
and of their father’s and mother’s.” Mr. Hale’s father 
was a journalist, and we get glimpses of such matters 
as the Boston Stamp Act and President Adams’s advice 
to Alexander Everett. The volumes are very fully illus- 
trated, and are particularly rich in portraits. 


Tue latest curiosity in the way of publishing lies before . 
us. It consists of the first volume of the ‘‘ Autograph” 
Dickens, and is issued by Mr. G. D. Sproul, of York 
Street, Covent Garden. The ‘‘ Autograph”’ Dickens is to 
be completed in fifty-six volumes and the price is £6 net 

r volume. In all there will be over five thousand 
illustrations, many by living artists, and these bear the 
artists’ autographs. The various volumes are to have 
introductions by different writers, amongst those named 
being Mr. Sidney Lee, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Swinburne, and 
Mr. Gissing. Curiosity is the only word we can apply to 
this extravagant piece of book-making. . Certainly no one 
would care to read Dickens from these bulky volumes ; 
the series is evidently designed not for readers, but for 
collectors of the unusual. There isalso to be a ‘‘ Dunstan ’” 
edition of Dickens, printed on vellum and illuminated. 
The price of each set is somewhere about £20,000. 





Tue last library that one would expect to be in bad 
condition is perhaps a University library. Yet the library 
of the University of London, which consists of about 
30,000 volumes, is in a condition described as deplorable. 
The books are unarranged, and are scattered throug: 
several rooms which are used as University offices. ‘This 
state of affairs is to be brought before Convocation, and 
no doubt some effort will be made to improve matters. 
The annual expenditure on the library is about £150. 
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Mr. Kirtinc’s poem, ‘f Pan in Vermont,” has been * 
printed for private circulation in London. ' It’ will :be 
remembered that the verses recently appeared in ‘‘ Country 
Life in America.’’ We quote the first stanza :— 

Tt’s forty in the shade to-day; the sprouting eves declare : 

The boulders rise above the drift, the southern slopes are 
bare ; 

Hub-deep in slush Apollo’s car swings north along the 
Zod- 

-iac. Good lack, the Spring is back, and Pan is on the 
road, 


The poem will probably reappear in Mr. Kipling’s next 
volume of verse. 


Mr. Hexry Lawsoy, who was in England not long ago, 
has had a serious accident. He fell from a cliff outside 
Sydney harbour, and sustained severe injuries. Mr. 
Lawson came to England to write, but found the climate 
too mech fcr him. While here, however, he published a 
couple of books, and did some work for the magazines. 
Mr. Lawson’s grip of bush-life has made him the typical 
interpreter of all sides of its rich material. 


Is what is called the Irish Revival to produce its own 
native publisher? It would almost seem so, to judge 
from a Fist which we have received from Messrs. Hodges, 
Figgis, of Dublin. They are the publishers of Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s ‘‘ To-day and To-morrow in Ireland,” 
and they announce other books, both in prose and verse, 
dealing with purely Irish subjects. This is as it should 
be. Scotland has had her own particular publishers for 
generations, and if the Irish Revival has any national 
vitality it is just as well. that it should express itself in 
national publishing. 


Tue ideas of the ‘‘ rich American” in the way of collect- 
img would seem to have been exhausted. Yet Italy, it 
appears, has recently been interested by the progress 
through its provinces of the ‘‘ King of the Books.” The 
kingship, after all, is of a very minor order. The notion 
of this ingenious collector was to accumulate books by 
living authors, but each had to be a first edition, and the 
finest art of the binder was to be employed to make the 
exterior attractive. In addition the title-page had to bear 
the author’s autograph, and if possible something more. 
We are glad to hear, on the authority of the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” that ‘“ some of the great men were too modest to 
even answer his application.” One or two even “shut 
the door in his face.” But D’Annunzio wrote a long 
inscription for him, as also did Lombroso. 


—_— ——. 


Tue ‘‘New York Times Saturday Review’ prints an 
interesting article called ‘‘ An Old-Time Publisher.”” The 
publisher is Frederick Gleason, a man who many years 
ago had one of the most successful businesses in the 
United States. ‘‘ Gleason’s Pictorial” was the first 
illustrated weekly issued in America, antedating the 
Harpers by a number of years. But Gleason could not 
move with the times; younger rivals sprang up, his 
business declined, and at last his great house, and his 
Russian sleigh, and his fur coat had to be given up. But 
still he kept at work, and when the writer of the article 
first knew him he was turning out cheap publications 
containing his old serials, and having new matter written 
round old wood-cuts at the cheapest rates. The article 
concludes :— 

But the old man toiled cn to the last, bewildered, unable 
to ‘comprehend, much less to reconcile, the new order of 
things, his ltusiness retregreding in adverse ratio to the 
advancemert cf ‘is mers cnergetic snl intellicent cor- 
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petitors. So it was only a; question of time when the sheriff 
should appear and take possession of ‘the ruins of a onco 
magnificent establishment. The last time I heard of Mr. 
Gleason he was in an old men’s home near Boston—a 
pathetic end to a career that in its heyday was so rich with 
priceless opportunities. 


Two or three years ago considerable public interest was 
manifested in the action which Mr. Kipling brought 
against Messrs. Putnams for infringement of copyright 
and trade mark. In the edition of Mr. Kipling’s works 
published in 1899 by Messrs. Putnams there were in- 
cluded some unbound pages and uncopyrighted poems. 
Mr. Kipling complained that unauthorised publications had 
been bound without authority into an edition bearing 
an elephant’s head within a circle, which he claimed as 
his trade mark. The lower courts decided in favour of 
the publishers, and now the United States Court of 
Appeal has upheld the judgment. The Court says: 
‘The proposition that an author can protect his writings 
by a trade mark is unique and somewhat startling. It 
is certainly offensive to westhetic and poetic taste to place 
such poems as ‘ The Recessional’ and ‘ The Last Chanty ’ 
in the same category with pills and soap, to be dealt 
with as so much merchandise.” 


From the ‘“ Morning Leader’s” ‘‘Man in the Pulpit ’’ 
by Jadi we cut the following nervously vivid, though 
perhaps rather over-wrought, description of Canon Hensley 


enson :—- 


Cadaverously anemic. Features a mask of death. Emaciated. 
Shut his eyes, and he is a figure of mortality. I should not 
be surprised if he wore a cravat of crossbones. The nose is a 
pinched emblem of famine, and the tense nostrils are worn 
thin. The self-conscious lips strive vainly to cover the pro- 
truding teeth. The sinews of the meagre neck rise in long 
lean ridges. The head is small, without salient angles or 
contours. The hair, mouse-colored and submissive, suggests 
a sensitive but unoriginal personality. The eyebrows are 
bristling arches of unrest, and under them blaze feverishly 
brilliant eyes that save the surroundings from insignificance. 
It is in the eyes that the sharp ardor of the man glitters. 
Watchfully distrustful, they are alight with concentrated 
purpose, which is cold rather than hot. Here is a keen will 
that works at high pressure, a spirit that uses the last ounce 
of. its endowment, a force that will not bow to its own 


limitations. 


We have already had our say concerning the probable 
value of the new British Academy, but it may be worti 
while to quote a few lines from what the British Academy’s 
secretary, Mr. Israel Gollancz, said to Mr. Blathwayt in a 
recent interview in ‘‘Great Thoughts.” In answer to the 
question, “‘ What do you expect to do as an Academy?” 
Mr. Gollancz said :— 


As regards that subject there will, of course, be the question 
of transactions to be considered, important discoveries an! 
literary enterprises, which will all come before and be dis- 
cussed by the Fellows ; there may be rewards and encourage- 
ments and diplomas to be awarded, the due recognition of 
Great achievements in the world of learning. But most 
important of all is the fact that there is now a body to whic! 
workers throughout the whole empire—and foreigners also— 
may look for the hall-mark of merit. Learning, exact 
scholarship, high achievement, will no longer go unnotice:! 
and unrewarded. It will be the duty, as it should also be thy 
high privilege of the Academy, to call attention to and to 
confer honour upon all those who distinguish themselves in 
the world of literary science—on these things too depen:s 
the glory of the British name. 


Concerning which we kave only to remark that “ learning, 
exact scholarship, high achievement ’’ need no Acadeny 
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either to notice or reward them. Mr. Gollancz, by the 
way, has now broken his connection with Messrs. Dent, 
and will in future act as Editor-in-Chief to Mr. Moring’s 
reissue of the classics known as the “‘ King’s Library.” 


A wrirer in the “Forum” has been discussing the 
already much discussed question of Hawthorne’s work and 
personality. Hawthorne, says the writer of the article, 
never so matched his individual strength against the 
world as to acquire from ihe battle confidence and 
serenity. He never had, either, ‘‘ that savage but sus- 
taining joy of scorn of the world.” He thought like a 
man with low vitality, and only reached to strength in 
his supreme work. As an example of the supreme work 
“The Scarlet Letter” is cited. Of it the writer says: 
‘In that book Hawthorne put the quintessence of all 
qualities which lay potentially in his previous work—an 
extraordinary power of visualization, 1 sense for the 
physical dyubél: ond a relentless pursuit of the symptoms 
of disorded conscience. By ‘The Scarlet Letter’ he stands 
or falls.” We should be sorry altogether to agree with that 
somewhat sweeping judgment; for, beautiful as ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter” is, it cannot stand on its psychology. The 
“relentless pursuit of the symptoms and disordered 
conscience’ in the book sometimes degenerates into pretty 
triviality. Its power lies in its elusive spiritual atmosphere, 
its half-drawn inferences, and its delicacy of style. 
Hawthorne was too introspective to write a really great 
book, but he lives, and will live. 


We find the following lines as motto to Mr. Albert 
Chevalier’s just published ‘‘ Limelight Lays” :— 
Could we behold that wonder 
The sands of Time all sifted, 
Should we find some called “Gifted” 
But grains by Chance up-lifted 
Mere atoms both of blunder ? 


This strikes us, as one of Mr. Chevalier’s characters might 
say, as rather steep. 


We can hardly open any critical journal now-a-days 
without finding something about the ‘Decay of the 
Novel,” and most of the writers of these melancholy 
articles are novelists themselves. The latest contribution 
to the discussion comes from Mr. Benjamin Swift, who 
writes concerning it in the New York ‘‘Critic.” And 
what Mr. Swift has to say is precisely what everyone 
else has been saying for years past. Says Mr. Swift :— 

I hope I shall not be guilty of injustice or of exaggeration, 
if I say, that the conditions under which modern imaginative 
work is produced are such as to encourage the creation not 
of the reality, but of the counterfeit. Indeed, the literary 
form of this sort of unconscious caricature threatens to drive 
the genuiue article out of the market. Like everything else, 
literature is invaded by a parasite which destroys the body 
upon which it feeds. 

Then follows this :— 

T have always believed that if any artist is to attain his ends 
he must be allowed to make not other people’s but his own 
emotions the basis of his creative work. This does not mean 
that he ought to turn himself inside out for the world’s inspec- 
tion, but only that his choice of material and his method of 
handling it must be determined by his own consciousness. 
Otherwise he becomes a journeyman. 


This, surely, contributes nothing vital to the question—it 
is merely a restatement of the obvious. All depends upon 
the individual. It is all very well to say that modern 
conditions, serial publication, and so forth, are entirely 
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against artistic work. But the strong man’s work is still 
sometimes published ‘serially, and he finds in ‘modern 
conditions just the material for his art. -And again, does 
not the writer who may be labelled ‘‘ journeyman ” often 
turn out the greatest things? In Mr. Swift’s sense, were 
not Dumas and Balzac journeymen? Broadly we are in 
sympathy with Mr. Swift’s point of view, but it is so easy 
to write glibly round a large question, so difficult to touch 
its essentials. And Mr. Swift has the irritating habit of 
saying the old thing over again: ‘‘ The novel still remains 
a serious form of art because it has all. human life for its 
basis.”’ Of course it has: even the schoolgirl could have 
stated the fact in the same words. We may be sure that 
if the novel is in decay it is because writers are not strong 
enough to express their individuality, or that individuality 
is not worth expression. The ordinary writer writes for 
erdinary readers as he always did and always will. And 
if-the extraordinary writer has anything to say he will 
eventually come into his own; but he must guard against 
the merely extraordinary, and be certain that his ideas are 
really worth consideration. 


Mrs. Meyve.t contributes to the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly ” an 
article on ‘‘ Dickens as a Man of Letters.” In the main’ it 
is appreciative, and that in directions which may perhaps 
surprise those readers who are inclined to neglect Dickens 
nowadays. It is an appreciation of him as a master of 
style. We read :— 


Dickens, however, was very much a craftsman, He had a 
love of his métier, and the genius for words, which the habitial 
indifference of his time, of his readers, and of his cdn- 
temporaries in letters could not quench. To read him after 
a modern man who had the like pre-oceupation, displayed it, 
and was applauded for it phrase by phrase,--Robert Louis 
Stevenson, for example,—is to undergo a new conviction of 
his authorship, of the vitality of his diction, of a style that 
springs, strikes, and makes a way through the burden of 
custom, 


There follows th's character'stic aad trie passage :— 

The style of Dickens is assuredly not great. It has life 
enough for movement, but not life enough for peace. That 
it has life, whether restless or at rest, is the fact which proves 
its title to the name of style. 


The instances which Mrs. Meynell quotes show a close and 
intimate knowledge of her author, as also do the instances 


‘ qvoted of Dickens’s lapses into sentimentality :- 


As vou read him, you learn to understand how his vitality 
was at work, how it carried him through his least worthy as 
well as his most worthy moments, and justified his confidence 
where a weaker man had confessed unconsciously the igno- 
minies of false art and luxurious sentiment. Charles Dickens 
seems to defy us to charge him with these. None the. less 
do we accuse him—at Little Paul’s death, for example. 
Throughout this child’s life—admirably told—the art: is 
true, but at the very last few lines the writer seems to 
yield to applause, and to break the strengthening laws ‘of 
nature down. We may indeed say the strengthening Jaws ; 
because in what Hamlet calls the modesty of nature there is 
not only beauty, not only dignity, but an inimitable strength. 
The limitations of nature, and of natural art, are bracing. <A 
word or two astray in this death scene ; a phrase or two put 
into the mouth of the dying child—‘ the light about the 
head,” “shining on me as I go,” phrases that no child ever 
spoke, and that make one shrink as though with pain 
by their untruthfulness--and the sincerity of literature is 
compromised. 


With only one adjective employed by Mrs. Meynell are 
we inclined to disagree: she calls Dickéns’s writing 
‘“‘unrhetoricil.”’ But surely passage on passage might, be 
quoted of almost pure rhetoric, passages in which the 
Macaulay influence to which Mrs.’ Meynell' refers was 
rampant and unashamed. von 
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Says the writer of ‘‘ Literature and Life,” in the 
“Saturday Review” of the ““ New York American” :— 


Booth Tarkington is making a novel of his adventures as a 
political canvasser in Indiana. He is writing also a novel of 
theatrical life. Gautier’s “Capitaine Fracasse ” is no longer 
true. The players of Moilére’s company were intelligent, 
amusing, admirable. Some of them had titles of nobility in 
their portfolios. 

But they were not of the social life. 'They were vagabonds, 
and their phases of dignity were only make-believe. They 
were of an ideal world, where slaps in the face, kicks and 
cuffs, the penitentiary, dishonoured no one. Now it is 
different. 

To be in the theatrical one does not have to quit the social 
life. The diamonds that the leading ladies wear are real. 
‘The leading man may not be kicked and cuffed on the stage. 
He has dignity. He is a Knight in England, a member of the 
Legion of Honour in Paris, a capitalist here. 

He may not be beaten ina bag, as Geronte is, nor despoiled 
of the waistcoats that he has stolen as the valets are in the 
“ Precieuses Ridicules.” The players of to-day may not play 
everything. They have social obligations. 


“This,” the writer adds, ‘is why Booth Tarkington is 
writing a novel of theatrical life.” It might have been 
done, we imagine, for less exalted reasons. And is 
Gautier’s ‘‘ Capitaine Fracasse”’ so entirely out of date 
after all? We doubt it. 


Tne current issue of “‘ Baconiana,’’ we learn, ‘‘ marks 
the commencement of a new style and a new series.” 
What formerly circulated amongst the elect of the Bacon 
Society is now to appeal to the world. ‘‘ Baconiana,” we 
read, ‘‘ will base its faith upon facts, will print facts in 
preference to articles of a speculative and discursive 
character, and in its endeavour to pick Truth from the 
mud of Controversy, will be uninfluenced by the hobnail 
of the literary Hooligan.” Who the “literary Hooligan ” 
may be in this connection it is not difficult to conjecture, 
particularly when we add ‘that the number contains 
articles on ‘‘Hidden Symbols” and ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Shakespeare.” 


Bibliographical. 


One cannot sympathise very strongly with Mr. F. G. 
Kitton in his proposal to collect and reprint the ‘‘ Fugitive 
Verse”’ of Charles Dickens. The volume can have a 
success only of curiosity; it can have next to no literary 
value. I take for granted that Mr. Kitton will give us 
more of Dickens’s verse than Mr. Shepherd included in 
his “ Plays and Poems of Charles Dickens ’’ (1882 and 
1885); otherwise, the new collection will be doubly 
unnecessary. It will no doubt have the effect of intro- 
ducing Dickens as a versifier to a large number of people. 
‘There are those who have never even heard of ‘‘ The Ivy 
Green,” though the song is embedded in ‘‘ The Pickwick 
Papers,” and was set to music by at least four composers 
—best of all, by Henry Russell. Most of the lyrics in 
“The Village Coquettes’”’ have also been published 
separately, with the music by Hullah. It was in one of 
these, beginning 

Love is not a feeling to pass away, 

Like the balmy breath of a summer day—- 


that Dickens reached his highest level, not a very high 
one, as a Bard. It was reprinted, along with “‘ The Ivy 
Green,”’ in “Songs frem the Novelists ” (1885). 

In “The Woman of Mystery” Messrs. Chatto give us 
yet another translation from Georges Ohnet—from the 
pen of the translator of ‘‘ Love’s Depths,” which they 
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ublished in 1899. We have also had from them “Dr. 

meau,”’ translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (1888), as well as 
“A Last Love” and “A Weird Gift,” both translated 
by Mr. Vandam, and both published in 1890. Of course, 
the most popular of Ohnet’s books in England has been 
“*The Ironmaster,” of which there were two versions in 
1884, one in 1892, another in 1899, and so forth. Of 
‘““Will” there have been at least three versions (1883, 
1890, and 1896). Of ‘The Marl-Pit Mystery” there 
have been two (1889 and 1893). 

More letters by Mrs. Carlyle? There cannot be too 
many. Of course we all have on our shelves the ‘“‘ Letters 
and Memorials” of 1883. Some of us have, also, the 
“‘ Early Letters, with a Few of Later Years,” which were 
edited in 1889 by D. G. Ritchie. What of the ‘‘ Auto- 
biography of Mary Smith” (1892), which was prefaced, I 
think, by a letter from Mrs. Carlyle? The letters by Miss 
Jewsbury, published in the same year, derived at least 
half their interest from the fact that Mrs. Carlyle had 
been the inspirer and the recipient of them. There are 
those who believe that Mrs. Carlyle’s letters have as good 
a chance of floating down the stream of time as anything 
written by the lady’s over-strenuous husband. 

Two new editions of Mecaulay’s “Lays”! Of such 
there is likely to be no end. ‘There was one last year 
and another in 1899; there were two in 1897; there was 
one in 1895 among the ‘‘ Penny Poets.” One came out 
in 1893, another in 1892 (this proved specially popular, 
being several times re-issued), another in 1889, another in 
1887 (Cassell), another in 1886 (Ward and Lock), another 
in 1885 (Routledge), another in 1884, another in 1882. 
In 1881 came one which was illustrated by Mr. J. R. 
Weguelin. There had been in 1847 an edition illustrated 
by G. Scharf, junior. It looks as if the ‘‘ Lays” would 
survive alike the “History,” the ‘‘ Essays,” and the 
“* Biographies.” 

In adding Dryden’s “ Virgil” and Pope’s ‘‘ Odyssey ”’ 
to his “ World Library,’’ Mr. Grant Richards will be 
doing a good thing, for it so happens that neither of 
these works is accessible in very cheap and handy editions. 
Of the latter there was an edition in 1871 limited to 
the first four books ; the poem was reprinted with Pope’s 
“*Jliad”’ so recently as 1896. Dryden’s ‘‘ Aneid”’ was 
included in 1891 in Sir John Lubbock’s ‘“‘ Hundred 
Books.” It had previously figured in Henry Morley’s 
‘“* Universal Library ” (1883). 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s ‘‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland,” of which we are to have a new edition, came 
out originally in 1861. ‘Ten years later it was reissued 
in a revised and enlarged form. Now it has been revised 
and enlarged again. Its interest is just a little remote. 
Swift, Flood, O’Connell, and Grattan—why don’t our 
historians leave such contentious people alone ? 

Ouida’s ‘‘ Strathmore,” which Messrs. Chatto are repro- 
ducing at the nimble sixpence, came out as long ago as 
1865. We have reason to be grateful to it, for it sug- 
gested the ‘‘Strapmore” of Sir Frank Burnand—one of 
the very best of his parodies. I fancy the latest appear- 
ance made by ‘‘Strapmore” was in the volume entitled 
**Some Old Friends ’’ (1892). 

Rumour has it that there is to be yet another series of 
small biographies of men and women of letters, one of its 
features being the utilisation of unpublished material. 
May I suggest to the projectors of the series that another 
feature of it should be, in every case, a bibliography full 
and up-to-date ? 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Unrest of Euripides. 


Euripwes. Translated by Gilbert Murray. (George Allen.) 
Pror. Murray is one of those rare classical scholars who 
add to their professional erudition a fine and ardent sense 
of things literary. This double quality marks every page 
of his contribution to the series of volumes on “ The 
Athenian Drama.’”’ It is a book which should appeal to 
readers of all types and of every grade of attainment ; 
charming in outward form, with its delightful illustrations 
from Greek vases; and singularly complete and satisfying 
in its union of great critical insight with exceptional 
felicity in the difficult art of verse translation. With the 
possible exception of Browning’s ‘‘ Balaustion’s Adventure ” 
and ‘‘ Aristophanes’ Apology,” we know of no work which 
brings the English reader more closely into touch with 
ifth-century Athens and with the spiritual issues which 
were then swaying the minds of men so different and yet 
so strangely akin as Aristophanes and Euripides. Out of 
the material available for his purpose, Prof. Murray has 
chosen, firstly, the ‘‘ Hippolytus ’’ and the ‘ Bacchae,” to 
the latter of which, in particular, he devotes his intro- 
ductory essay ; secondly, the “‘ Frogs” of Aristophanes, 
‘“‘the chief ancient criticism of Euripides, a satire pene- 
trating, brilliant, and, though preposterously unfair, still 
exceedingly helpful”; and, thirdly, a certain number of 
the lost plays, the outlines of which he endeavours to trace 
from pa. notices and fragments of them as survive. 

The ‘* Hippolytus ”’ is, of course, one of Euripides’ earlier 
plays, written in the first eager days of the Athenian 
1egemony, when all the world seemed breaking into flower 
together, before the bitterness and the disillusion came. It 
tells how Hippolytus served the austere wood goddess 
Artemis, and neglected Aphrodite, and how Aphrodite 
would be revenged, and through her might made Phaedra 
a flaming sword and brought Hippolytustoruin. It would 
not be from Euripides if it had not its irony and its 
questioning of established things; but in the main it is 
marked by the serene beauty of all the earlier plays. The 
quality of Phaedra’s love, as Prof. Murray notes, ‘ apart 
from its circumstances, is entirely fragrant and clear.” 
And, from beginning to end, the piece is full of exquisite 
poetry. Hippolytus enters with a prayer to his mistress :-— 


To thee this wreathéd garland, from a green 

And virgin meadow. bear I, O my Queen, 

Where never shepherd leads his grazing ewes 

Nor scythe has touched. Only the river dews 
Gleam, and the spring bee sings, and in the glade 
Hath Solitude her mystic garden made. 


From the choruses we select that which is sung at the 
crisis of the play, while the poor love-distraught Phaedra 
is setting her white neck to the ‘‘ nouse of death” behind 
the stage. The pastoral aspiration comes as an interlude 
between two passion-flecked scenes :—- 


Could I take me to some cavern for mine hiding, 
In the hill-tops where the Sun scarce hath trod ; 
Or a cloud make the home of mine abiding, 
As a bird among the bird-droves of God! 
Could I wing me to my rest amid the roar 
Of the deep Adriatic on the shore, 
Where the water of Eridanus is clear, 
And Phaéthon’s sad sisters by his grave 
Weep into the river, and each tear 
Gleams, a drop of amber, in the wave. 


To the strand of the Daughters of the Sunset, 
The Apple-tree, the singing and the gold; 
Where the mariner must stay him from his onset, 
And the red wave is tranquil as of old; 
Yea, beyond that Pillar of the End 
That Atlas guardeth, would I wend; 
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Where a voice of living waters never ceaseth 
In God's quiet garden by the sea, 

And Earth, the ancient life-giver, increaseth 
Joy among the meadows, like a tree. 


Half a century elapsed between “‘Hippolytus” and the 
‘*Bacchae.”” In the interval the tragedy of Athens had 
been played. All the high hopes had faded. Hegemony 
had degenerated into empire. d then came the war, with 
its pitiful relaxation of moral and intellectual fibre. Athens, 
once “farther removed from primitive savagery” than 
any other people, had learnt from Cleon not to be ‘‘ misled 
by the three most deadly enemies of empire, Pity and 
Eloquent Sentiments, and the Generosity of Strength.” 
Euripides himself had incurred the dislike of his fellow- 
countrymen, and had had to leave Athens, under 
circumstances unknown to us, “ because of the malicious 
exultation over him of nearly all the city.” He fled to 
Macedonia, and dwelt on the wild northern slopes of 
Olympus :— 
In the elm-woods and the oaken, 
There where Orpheus harped of old, 
And the trees awoke and knew him, 
And the wild things gathered to him, 
As he sang amid the broken 
Glens his music manifold. 
Here he wrote the ‘“ Bacchae,’’ which was produced, not 
quite finished, after his death. It is a story of how a god 
came to his own and his own received him not. The god 
was Dionysus :— 
A man of charm and spell, from Lydian seas, 
A head all gold and cloudy fragrancies, 
A wine-red cheek, and eyes that hold the light 
Of the very Cyprian ! 


Having won all the East to his worship, he set his foot ‘in 
Thebes, the home of his mother Semele. And all the 
women, led by Agave, sister of Semele, and mother of, the 
King Pentheus, followed him in his wild rites upon 
the hills. Even the ancient Cadmus and Teiresias took 
the thyrsus in their hands and set the ivy-wreath upon 
their heads. Here is a chant of the Bacchanal maidens :— 


Where is the Home for me ? 
O Cyprus, set in the sea, 

Aphrodite’s home In the soft sea-foam, 

Would I could wend to thee ; 
Where the wings of the Loves are furled, 
And faint the heart of the world. 

Aye, or to Paphos’ isle, 

Where the rainless meadows smile 

With riches rolled From the hundred-fold 

Mouths of the far-off Nile, 
Streaming beneath the waves 
To the roots of the sea-ward caves, 
But a better land is there 
Where Olympus cleaves the air, 
The high still dell Where the Muses dwell, 
Fairest of all things fair! 

O there is Grace, and there is the Heart’s Desire, 

And peace to adore thee, thou Spirit of Guiding Fire! 
Only King Pentheus will not hear; and calls the stranger 
before him, and lays gyves upon him. And the god sends 
a frenzy upon Pentheus, and leads him to spy out the 
revels on Cithaeron, and there at the bidding of Dionysus 
he is taken by the inspired women and torn limb from 
limb. In one of the best critical essays known to us, 
Prof. Murray endeavours to elucidate the bearings of 
Euripides’ thought in this difficult and enigmatic play. In 
one of its aspects it is clearly like much that he wrote, an 
impeachment of the divinity. 

The sympathy of the audience is with Dionysus while he is 
persecuted ; doubtful while he is just taking his vengeance ; 
utterly against him at the end of the play. The most 
significant point against Dionysus is its change of tone—the 
conversion, one might almost call it, of his own inspired 
“Wild Beasts,” the Chorus of Asiatic Bacchanals, after the 
return of Agavé with her son’s severed head. The change is 
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clearly visible in that marvellous seene itself. It is 
emphasized in the sequel. Those wild: singers, who raged so 
loudly in praise of the god's vengeance before they saw what 
it was, fall, when once they have seen it, into dead silence. 
a And they go off at the end with no remark, good 
or evil, about their triumphant and hateful, Dionysus, uttering 
only those lines of brooding resignation, with whi¢h Euripides 
closed so many of his tragedies. ; 

On the other hand, there. is equally clear in the play an 
attempt to find expression in the symbols and utterances 
of the Dionysus-worship for certain aspirations and ideals, 
which had come, at the gray end cf his vexed life, to be 
way soa own. In the cool of the hills, away from the 
bad dream of a disillusioned Athens, he had grown, as the 
whole of Greek thought shortly after him was to grow, to 
look for glimpses of the joy.and truth of life, not in, the 
wisdom of civilisation, but in the content of .a soul which 
has accepted the harmony of nature, and holds the key to. 
some of her intimacies. 

Knowledge, we are: not foes! 
| seek thee diligently : 
Bat the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee ; 
Blowing to beautiful things, 
On amid dark and light, 
Till Life through the trammellings 
Of Laws that are not the Right, 
Breaks, clean and pure, and sings 
(ilory to God in the height! 
The quotations which we have given will serve to show the 
quality of Prof. Murray’s translation. It seems to us very 
remarkable indeed. He is one of the very few translators 
whose work gives the effect, not of a translation at all, but 
of asubstantive poem. More than adequate in the dialogue, 
he rises at times in the lyrics to heights of quite extra- 
ordinary felicity. We do not believe that he has ever 
published a volume of poems, but it is impossible that he 
should have none of his own to give us. As a translator, 
his method is audacious, and fully justifies itself by its 
success. First, he tells us, came “close study of the letter, 
and careful tracking of the spirit by means of its subtle- 
ties.” This took shape in translations or paraphrases 
made for lecture use, which were “ prose, stilted and long- 
winded prose, and the original is gleaming poetry.’’ Then 
comes the second part of the task. ‘‘The groundwork 
of careful translation once laid, I have thought no more 
about anything but the poetry.’ The course has its 
pitfalls, and Prof. Murray fears that many scholars will 
think that he has made Euripides too ‘‘ modern.” 

My answer is that, if ina matter of scholarship, it is well 
to be “ safe” or even to “hedge,” in a matter of Art any such 
cowardice is fatal, 1 have in my own mind a fairly clear 
conception of what I take to be the spirit of Euripides, and I 
have kept my hands very free in trying to get over it. 

We should add that the one thing which has been most 
effectually borne in upon our minds in reading this book 
is that Euripides precisely is ‘‘ modern.” After all, the 
world has not moved very much, in essentials, since the 
fifth century n.c. We have the electric light, and we can 
no longer paint vases. But those are details, and the 
problems and the unrest of Euripides are still our probleins 
and our unrest. 


An Atmospheric Tragedy. 


Francesca pa Ratt. By Gabriele d’Annunzio. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Symons. (William Heinemann.) 


Mr. Artur Sywons has fairly established himself as the 
translator of D’Annunzio’s poetic work, even as Mr. Alfred 
Sutro has become the recognised translator of Maeterlinck. 
Here he gives us a rendering of D’Annunzio’s latest and 
hotly debated drama, “Francesca da Rimini.” It is 
Englished with the cunning grace and formal perfection 
which we leok for from him; and which only the practised 


owe 
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hand, the sympathetic and plastic mind of a poet could 
compass. He has had a specially difficult task ; for the 
drama is written in those unrhymed lines of varying length 
which English poets have only (and rarely) used for lyric 
purposes. ‘‘Samson Agonistes” is the best - known 
example. The more need have we to congratulate Mr. 
Symons on the large measure of stécess he, bas achieved; 
in a language so much less ductile than Italian—a_ success, 
anly to be gauged by comparison with the original, which 
explains features at first sight questionable. : 
‘Francesca da Rimini” is the least morbid Grama 


D’Annunzio has written: it is, indeed, as little morbid as’ 


is possible to the author. It does not therefore result that 
it is his best. On the Italian stage it is said to have 
obtained great success ; though it is also admitted that. 
extensive ‘‘cuts” have been required. In the closet, one 
would scarce conceive it a successful stage-play. There is 
a conspicuous lack of coming to the point, a meticulous 
over-loading with minutie of detail, a dream-like languor 


of procession (though with ——_ se informing | 


passion enough). It breathes, one would say, rather the 
spirit of Greek than Gothic tragedy ; the passion is static 
and slowly cumulative rather than dynamic and sweeping 
through swift action: and this despite the sedulous tur- 
bulence of accessory action—background action, we might 
say—in which it is involved. From the beginning of the 
second act the central situation is really in suspense, 
revolving round itself rather than advancing. The close 
is merely the fall of a calamity long foreseen, incumbent, 
and discounted beforehand by the reader. On the stage 
the effect may be different. 

Of character there is little. The personages are 
generalised and typical, not individual. Francesca is any 
sweet, innocent; and Italianly impassioned woman. Paolo 
is the handsome young lover of a hundred plays, Giovanni 
Malatesta the rough, gloomy, honest husband of tradition, 
Malatestino the felinely cruel villain of Latin romance. 
The rest are supernumeraries. But there is poetic beauty 
throughout, at once direct and subtly suggestive ; there is 
passion, which is dramatic passion. We cannot say that 
the drama (as a reading-drama) moves us, or leaves on us 
any depth of impression. But it excites constant admira- 
tion; there is the sense of a vital power behind the 
speeches, of a living conception holding the slow procession 
of emotions in coherence: it is, in fine, work of genius, 
though ourselves we cannot feel it to be triumphant 
genius. The depiction of innocent girlhood in the speeches 
of Francesca and her sister suffuse the first act with a rare 
beauty. The famous scene of the fatal kiss and declaration 
between the lovers is treated with a classic simplicity and 
reserve which, powerfully acted, should make it the most 
effective in the play. In the final scene, natural acces- 
sories are introduced with a Shakespearean pathos of 
reticent allusion ; and something of this has also, perhaps, 
been learned from Maeterlinck. Quotation could give no 


suggestion of the poetic loveliness in the speeches ; they 


are organic, and depend on relation to their setting in a 
severer way than in any other drama of D’Annunzio’s. 
The whole play is steeped in that power of atmosphere 
which is wonderfully D’Annunzio’s own. It is this rather 
than the characters, rather even than their passions, which 
makes the significance of the tragedy. You feel, as you 
feel a mist, the gathering and descent of a fate. And the 
slow passing over you of that sensation is the play. 


John Gower. 


Works or Joy Gower. Vol. IV. Lari Works. Edited 
by G. C. Macaulay. (Clarendon Press.) 


Wira this volume Mr. Macaulay’s elaborate edition of 
Gower—a monument of his own untiring industry and of 
the munificence of the Clarendon Press—comes to an 
end. The French ‘“ Mirour de L’Omme” (never before 
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piste) and “ Cinkante Balades ” saw the light in 1899. ., seldom exceeding a stanza or two. It requires a single 


Amantis”” ; and now with the “‘ Vox Clamantis ” and a few 
minor Latin poems the tale of this singular trilingual 
writer, tedious enough from the literary point of view, 


but remarkably characteristic, both in his defects and in . 


his achievements, of the dying middle ages, is complete. 
The readers of the Acapemy would hardly thank us for an 

minute or detailed criticism of the ‘‘ Vox Clamantis ”’ itself. 
In some 10,000 lines of elegiac couplets, evidently based 
upon Ovid, and divided into six books, it deals didactically 
and satirically with the England of about 1382, starting 
with a description of the peasants’ rising of the following 


t -year followed the immense English ‘‘Confessio .; 


idea, perfectly put, and not over-put. Indeed, much of 


« the art of such poetry is in knowing where to leave off. 


It may look easy and trifling enough to the unwary 
reader ; but a little experiment is calculated to humble any 
such feelings. In the present volume Father. Tabb has to 
stand comparison with himself; and we are not sure that 
he stands it successfully in all respects. There are poems 


. which fairly sustain his reputation. For instance, ‘‘ The 


- Shell” :— 


year, and passing into a general indictment of contemporary .- 


society in all its orders, of prelates and priests, of monks 
and friars, of knights onl peasants, of craftsmen and 
lawyers. Afar off it recalls the temper of Langland’s 
infinitely more vigorous and important ‘‘ Vision of Piers the 
Plowman,”’ a temper whose undisputed appeal to the finer 


spirits of the closing fourteenth century is sufficient of itself .. 


to show how near the vast structure of medievalism was 


to its ruin. In a brief, carefully weighed and eminently .. 
moogtiane preface, Mr. Macaulay puts together the extremely _.- 
e His arms, his . 


little that is known of Gower the man. 
dialect and other indications show that he was of a Kentish 


' The style of that is all his own. 


family, although he has been claimed on the very slightest... 


evidence for Yorkshire, and on none whatever for Wales. 
In 1378 he received a power of attorney from Geoffrey 


Chaucer, on the occasion of a foreign journey made by .- 


the greater poet. In 1398, he is described as ‘“ esquire,” 
and Henry, Earl of Derby, presented him with a collar, 
worth 26s. 8d. In 1398 he obtained a licence to marry 
Agnes Groundo!f, who appears to have been his second 
wife. Clearly, therefore, he was not, as has been thought, 
a clerk, and the tone of his writings suggests that he was 
connected with the merchant interest of London. In his 
later years he was blind, and when he made his will in 
1408, he seems. to have been lodged in the priory of 
St. Mary Overey, where he had a “ hospitium’ 
oratory attached. He left property to the priory, in which 
he had already endowed a daily mass for his soul, and he 
was buried in St. John Baptist’s chapel in the priory 
church, now known as St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Here, 
says Mr. Macaulay, is still— 


an altar tomb, on which lies an effigy of the poet, habited 


in a long dark-coloured gown, with a standing cape and - 


buttoned down to his feet, wearing a gold collar of. SS. 
fastened in front with a device of chained swan between two 
portcullises. His hand rests on a pile of three folio volumes 
marked with the names of his three principal works, “ Vox 
Clamantis,” “Speculum Meditantis,” ‘‘ Confessio Amantis.” 
He has a rather round face with high cheek-bones, a moustache 
anda slightly forked beard, hair long and curling upwards, 
and round his head a chaplet of four red roses at intervals 
upon a band, with the words “merci ilif” (repeated) in the 
intervals between the roses: the hands are put together and 
raised in prayer: at the feet there is a lion or mastiff lying. 
The painting of the tomb appears to have undergone 
various alterations in the course of the centuries. Minia- 
ture representations of John Gower are also to be found 
in more than one manuscript of his poems. 
is reproduced as a frontispiece to the present volume, and 
shows him as an archer in a long fur-lined gown and a 
round crowned hat, shooting an arrow at the world. The 
beard is forked, the face prognathous and the nose flattish. 
Talis, dum vixit, was ‘‘ moral’ Gower. 


Little Lyrics. _ 
om By John B. Tabb. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Farner Tapg’s previous. work has secured deserved admi- 
ration both in England and America. The art in which 
he excels is the difficult one of the single brief poem, 


with an- 


One of these . 


Silence, a deeper sea, 

Now sunders thee, 

Save from the primal tone— 
Thy mother’s moan. 


Within her waves, hadst thou 
No voice as now; 

A life of exile long 

Hath taught thee song. 


And there is plenty like 
it, as we shall show. But speaking generally, and com- 
paring the present volume with the first particularly, we 
notice in it a less amount of thought, and a greater pre- 
ponderance of fancy. It. is, of course, perfectly within a 

et’s right to give predominance to whatsoever quality 
1e may please. It is a fault, however, that the fancy is 
not infrequently of a too resolvedly ingenious kind. It 


‘is, in fact, perilously like a conceit, in the modern and 


unfavourable sense of the word. ‘The Truant” is an 
example :— 
Listen! ‘tis the rain 
Coming home again ; 
Not as when he went away, 
Silent, but in tears to say 
He is sorry to have gone 
With the Mist that lured him on; 
And he promises anew 
Nevermore the like to do. 
Alas! no sooner shines the sun 
Than the selfsame deed is done. 


_ Such an arbitrary and wirespun bit of allegory has ‘no 


poetic value. 
Again in “ Life’s Ramah” we find the like fault :— 


Day after day, 
The Herod Morn 
Of dreams doth slay 
The latest-born ; 
And Love, like Rachael o’er her dead, 
Will not again be comforted. 


It is an “‘ingenious fancy’’—much too ingenious: it is 


_ cut out (so to speak) with a pair of scissors, like shapes in 


, paper, rather than born of free impulse. 


But if these 
show the weaker side of the poet’s fancy, examples of its 
excellence are not far to seek nor few. Take ‘‘ Love's 
Repetend ”’ :— 
Do ye forget the blossom-time ? 
Or tint for tint, as rhyme for rhyme, 
Would ye, O leaves, supply ; 
To prove, as echo to the ear, 
That Near is Far, and Far is Near, 
In circling home to die? 


That has a touch of something subtler than fancy. A 
larger number of poems than we could wish fail through 
sheer insufficiency of motive. ‘‘ Desert-Orbs,”’ how- 
ever, has that central motive, and may fitly close our | 
quotations: :— 
The world, they tell us, dwindles, 
When matched with other spheres ; 
And yet in all their amplitudes 
No place for human tears. 


How sterile is the sunshine, 
How masculine the blue, 

That breeds no shadow, nor betrays 
A memory of dew. Ls 
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Fiction. 
Tue Votoe or toe Wort. By Arthur H. Holmes. (Bar™ 
leigh. 6s.) 
For the text of his book Mr. Holmes takes these sen- 
tences from Jean Paul Richter: ‘“‘And now the mast 
beautiful dawn that mortal’ can behold, arose upon his 
spirit—the dawn of a new composition. For the book 
that a person is beginning to create or design contains 
within itself half a life, and God knows what an expanse 
of futurity also.” This, of course, implies that ‘‘ The 
Voice of the World” is a literary novel, and so it is. 
But it can by no means be compared with the literary 
novel which is usually full of crudities and lack of know- 
ledge. Crudities there are, and perhaps even lack of 
knowledge, but Mr. Holmes writes well, almost con- 
vincingly, and with a sense of the things that matter. 
The book is one rather of aspiration than of achievement, 
rather of introspection than of real human contemplation ; 
yet it is done with a true sense of art, an actual striving 
to express something worth expression. Here and there 
we find beauty, here and there insight, here and there 
the thrill of humanity on the sharp and invincible note 
of passion. If the books fails, as we think it does, it is 
a failure worth a dozen easy successes. 
Briefly, we have a man who goes to nature for inspira- 
tion. He is married, and has a child. But the wife 
zrows weary of the mountain life, and though entirely 
oyal to him she longs to express her own individuality. 
T hey separate for a time—she to go into the world to 
cultivate her gift of singing, he to remain on the hills 
to cultivate his own soul. Then, by chance, he takes 
for servant a woman who had precisely the wife’s idea— 
to cultivate her own possibilities. But she happens to 
be beautiful, she happens only half to understand Nane, 
and the tragedy follows. It is a tragedy not without 
poignancy, not without essential truth, yet with it begins 
our quarrel with Mr. Holmes. His women, with certain 
reservations, we may accept, but not the too literary 
Nane. For the man, save under the strong immediate 
influence of women, is never a sensualist ; he is never the 
oe force, he is always the receptive medium. 
‘et we are to suppose that he grows to a knowledge of 
life, to a passionate eagerness to express life, through 
the influence of these two women, each infinitely superior 
to himself both in vision and human sympathy. There, 
we conceive, Mr. Holmes goes wrong; and certainly 
Nane’s desertion of Rosina (for it amounts to that, in 
spite of a mechanical contrivance to suggest her ultimate 
happiness). is entirely caddish. The comparatively com- 
plaisant attitude of the wife is equally unconvincing. We 
feel that Nane is hardly a man to write good literature, 
but certainly a man to be kicked. He gets his impression 
of life not from his own incentive, but from the misery 
which he has brought upon others. Thus, in an inter- 
view between him and his wife after the other lady has 
intervened, we read :— 


She [Coris] sat before him the embodiment of a life, a 
condition, fully charged with interest; the world of feeling, 
of action, out of which she had stepped, it was his longing 
to step into; to learn its foibles, trace its tragedies, weave 
upon its motives. 


‘The attitude is that of the man who wants his work done . 


for him, the man so open to 
reasonably command his own. instincts: We feel that 
when Coris says, a little later, out of a rush’ of practi- 
eality: ‘You might do ‘pars’ for a paper; you know, 
if you want to write,” that she measured Nane up. But 
Mr. Holmes appears to think otherwise. 

Yet, when all is said, ‘‘ The Voice’ of the World” is 
a novel far above the average. It-has thought, poetry, 


influence that’ he cannot 
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and style, though the style is reminiscent and the thought 
often curiously unclarified. . Holmes has at any rate 
written a book which is worth, serious criticism, and, 
more, is full of promise. 


ees oo 


Tue Misrit Mastiz. By Charles Gleig. (Treherne. 
3s. Gd.) 
A siMpLe story carried to a pleasant end by the impulse 
of a single picturesque idea is not very often met with. 
Such a one, however, is “‘The Misfit Mantle,” the story 
of a peer who, to escape prosecution for an assault, 
assumed an alias and masqueraded as a popular novelist 
ina seaside boarding-house. The frankest of facetious 
prefaces assures us that the ‘‘ purpose” of the book is 
to bring grist to Mr. Gleig’s mill, and there is no harm 
in saying that we should have guessed as much without 
a preface. There is a briskness of movement—a little 
exaggerated—as of a public entertainer who dreads a 
yawn more than seven blue. devils and (twice) a little 
very mild and suburban indecency. But in the main 
the book goes good-humouredly and humourously. A 
man of rank and fortune playing at twopenny cockshies 
with the hope of defraying “‘ the cost of his tea” touches 
one’s sense of the absurd, as does his reflection that 
“for half-a-crown he might have purchased a fair-sized 
nge, or four collars, instead of wasting it in gambling.” 
the nice girl who would have “ tried ever so hard” not 
to love him had she known that he was a peer is a 
commonplace of romance, but she is in her latest réle 
an excellent restorative for jaded optimism. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Busan Sreptes. By Baroara Bayntoy. 


This is the fifth issue in that rather remarkable little 
series called ‘‘The Greenback Library.” ‘The author’s 
name is new to us. Mrs. Baynton possesses a vigorous 
yet reticent power of description, and an unsentimental 
outlook, rare in a beginner. The volume contains’ six 
sketches of bush life in New South Wales. 


Tue Staves or THE Papisnan. By Mavurvs Joxat. 


Another of Jokai’s almost innumerable romances. The 
book is a sequel to ‘‘’Midst the Wild Carpathians,” and 
centres round Michael Apafi, the last independent Prince 
of Transylvania. Mr. Bain’s translation is good. (Jarrold. 
6s.) 


Tue Lone Vict. By F. Jenner Tayier. 


A modern story of middle-class life. ‘I, Gordon Pole, 
was a clerk to Wilkinson and Wells, merchants and 
bankers, of Dunselm Lanse, London, E.C.’’ Into these 
unlikely surroundings is introduced the figure of St. John 
the Evangelist. ‘‘ My original act of disobedience would 
have to be repaired. In other words, I must do St. John’s 
bidding ; I must marry Miss Pratt or my desire to amend 
would avail nothing.”” That has a note of bathos, but the 
ee) is sincere and reasonably well written. (Unwin. 
63. 


Ix Crarissa’s Day. By Sarag Tytcer. 


A story of the days of Blenheim and the Duchess Sarah. 
“In a gray old college in Oxford, two girls sat perched 
on a window seat in the deep embrasure of a mullioned 
window lighting up the dark oak of a long corridor.” 
The two girls were Clary Hill and Bell Annesley, and the 
story tells of their adventures and their loves. The 
atmosphere of the time is not véry successfully indicated. 
(Chatto. 6s.) ' , 





